Oxford and its Story

complained, who first introduced the taint of heresy
into Oxford. For at first the University was as strictly
orthodox as her powerful patron, who,.hated "the
Hellish Lutherans," could wish. When Martin
Luther (1517) nailed his ninety-five theses on the
church door of Wittenberg, in protest against what
Erasmus had called *' the crime of false pardons/' the
sale of indulgences, his protest found no echo here.
On the contrary, the Masters in convocation gladly
elected three representative theologians who attended
Wolsey's conference in London, and condemned the
noxious doctrines of the German reformer. A com-
mittee of theologians was also held at Oxford, and
their condemnation of Luther's teaching won the warm
approval of the University. But the leaven of
Lutheranism had already been introduced. The
Cambridge students, whom Wolsey had brought to be
canons of Cardinal College, began to hold secret meet-
ings and to disseminate Lutheran treatises. They
made proselytes; they grew bolder, and nailed upon
the church doors at nights some famous "libels and
bills."

Archbishop Warham presently found himself
obliged to take notice of the growing sect. He wrote
to Wolsey invoking his aid,

"that the captains of the said erroneous doctrines be
punished to the fearful- example of all other. One or two
cankered members," he explains, "have induced no small
number of young and incircumspect fools to give ear unto
them," and he proposes that the Cardinal should give " in
commission to some sad father which was brought up in the
University to sit and examine them."

Active measures were now taken to stamp out the

heresy in Oxford.    Wolsey ordered the arrest of a

certain  Thomas  Garret  of Magdalen, a  pernicious

heretic who had been busy selling Tyndale's Bible and
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